32O           FEDERALISM IN CENTRAL AND  EASTERN EUROPE
the Bolshevists tend to contrast their own success in establishing a multi-national state with the Austrian failure.
In drawing such a general analogy we must not overlook certain essential differences in national structure between the two multi-national monarchies of Eastern Europe.    In Austria no single nationality came near to forming a majority of the population.    Thus any stable solution* in modern times had to be based upon cooperation between some of the ruling nations, or at least their ruling strata.    In Tsarist Russia one single nationality, the Great-Russians, came very near to forming an absolute majority.    It would have secured quite a stable majority if the regime had succeeded in inducing the kindred Eastern Slav peoples, Ukrainians and Byelorussians, to look upon themselves as mere branches of a single Russian nation.    While in Austria the idea of complete centralisation and unification was restricted to the extreme bureaucratic absolutism of 1848-59, and while even the reactionary Pan-Germans aimed merely at sharing with  some  other  ce historic  nationalities"  in  oppressing  the " unhistoric nationalities ", in Russia, since the days of the Decembrists, even quite radical Great-Russian Liberals were strictly opposed to the emancipation of the non-Russian peoples, and aimed at amalgamating the races and tribes which inhabit Russia so as " to form a single people "-1
Their case gained in apparent strength from the fact that the various peoples inhabiting the Tsarist empire differed much more widely in economic and cultural development than did even those of the Hapsburg monarchy. The most fitting analogy, indeed, would be not the Hapsburg monarchy but the British empire, including some of its most backward colonial territories.2 In 1921 a resolution of the Tenth Congress of the Russian Communist party estimated that, out of 140 million people then living in Soviet territory,3 30 million, mainly Turkish peoples, were backward nationalities " who, in the majority of cases, preserve the pastoral and tribal form of life (Kirghizia, Bashkiria, the Northern Caucasus) or who have not yet progressed completely beyond a
1 See Nationalism, p. 67, on the ideas of Pestel, the leader of the radical wing of the Decembrists of 1825.   Tlie distinctly Great-Russian imperialist attitude of the Cadets, the post-igos Liberal party, was notorious.
2 The percentage of very backward nationalities within the British is. somewhat higher than it was in the Tsarist empire, but not so much ,as is generally supposed unless some artificial distinction by " colour3t or creed replaces the economic and cultural one.
8 The former Tsarist empire had 170 million inhabitants, and the territories that had formed part of it but were not Soviet-ruled in 1921 (Poland, Finland, the Baltic lands, Georgia) were* among the more highly developed.